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BY  MME.  NIKOLAI  LENINE 


[An  address  delivered  by  N.  K.  Uly- 
anova (Mrs.  Lenine)  at  the  first  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  National  Education, 
held  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  August, 
1918.  Published  in  the  periodical,  Nar 
odnoe  Prosvyeschenie  (Public  Instruc 
tion),  No.  4-6,  1918.] 


The  war  has  taken  millions  of  peo 
pie  from  their  ordinary  life  and  placed 
them  in  abnormal  conditions  in  which 
they  had  to  face  death.  This,  of 
course,  compelled  them  to  yearn  for 
and  seek  a solution  to  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  in  their  minds.  A 
great  craving  for  knowledge  appeared. 
Then  the  Revolution,  particularly  the 
October  Revolution,  created,  for  the 
masses  of  toilers,  problems  of  im- 
mense importance  and  difficulty.  The 
old  state  of  things  bequeathed  a sad 
legacy — darkness,  ignorance,  and  the 
absence  of  the  very  elements  of  knowl- 
edge. In  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
the  great  majority  of  people  felt  at 
every  turn  their  impotence  through 
a lack  of  knowledge.  They  learned  by 
bitter  experience  that  knowledge 
means  power,  and  so  they  began  pas- 
sionately and  irresistibly  to  crave  for 
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it.  The  sabotage  of  the  intelligentzia 
showed  them  most  clearly  that  knowl 
edge  had  hitherto  been  a prerogative 
and  monopoly  of  the  ruling  classes. 

To  the  sower  of  knowledge  the  pres 
ent  fertile  soil  of  the  people’s  life  pre 
sents  an  unprecedented  opportunity. 
The  center  of  gravity  in  the  work  of 
adult  education  has  shifted.  It  lies  no 
longer  in  the  attempt  to  arouse  the 
masses  from  their  eternal  sleep,  to 
stir  up  in  them  new  inquiries,  but  is 
found,  rather,  in  the  effort  to  satisfy, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  aroused,  and  the  de 
mands  which  are  ripe.  There  is  an 
immense  work  in  that  direction. 
Adult  education  could  not  thrive  dur 
ing  the  autocracy.  Hundreds  of  regu 
lations,  circulars  and  orders,  fettered, 
maimed,  and  spoiled  the  work.  The 
adult  student  was  always  under  su 
pervision.  The  authorities  did  all  in 
their  power  to  hinder  any  living  word 
or  thought  from  reaching  the  masses. 
But  there  has  been  an  end  to  all  this. 
The  work,  however,  has  not  passed 
into  full  power.  That  which  has  been 
accomplished  is  no  more  than  a drop 
in  the  ocean. 

The  whole  country  should  be  covered 
with  a network  of  elementary  schools 
for  adults  who  cannot  read  and  write, 
and  for  such  as  can  do  so  only  slightly. 


IN  RUSSIA 


There  must  be  no  illiterates  in  Com- 
munist Russia.  Let  every  one  who  has 
knowledge  realize  that  knowledge, 
just  as  any  material  blessing,  should 
not  be  the  possession  of  the  few,  but 
the  property  of  all;  but,  chiefly,  he 
should  use  his  time  as  far  as  he  can 
to  give  knowledge  to  others.  In  the 
work  of  giving  instruction  time  must 
not  be  wasted — “as  much  as  possible 
in  as  short  a time  as  possible,"’  should 
be  the  method.  In  this  connection 
care  should  be  exercised  to  see  in 
every  case  if  the  pupil  really  needs 
the  instruction  which  is  given.  Many 
professional  teachers  adopt  those 
methods  in  schools  for  adults  which 
they  followed  in  schools  for  children. 
'They  starve  their  pupils  with  explain- 
ing children’s  tales,  with  dictation, 
with  grammar  exercises,  and  so  forth. 
But  adults  at  once  pass  to  the  read- 
ing of  papers  and  pamphlets,  the 
language  of  which  is  not  difficult,  to 
the  copying  out  in  exercise  books  of 
any  articles  which  pleased  them,  to 
the  writing  down  of  their  own  ideas, 
to  short  original  compositions. 

One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  ele 
mentary  school  is  to  instruct  its  schol 
ars  in  the  use  of  a book  as  a means 
to  acquire  knowledge.  The  scholar 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  a die 
tionary  of  foreign  words,  various 
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books  of  reference,  encyclopedic  dic- 
tionaries, catalogues,  guide-books,  ete. 
We  have  paid  small  attention  to  this 
work,  yet  to  teach  how  to  handle  a 
book  that  is  not  well  understood  is 
an  extremely  important  task.  At  the 
same  time  the  elementary  school  for 
adults  must  keep  before  its  pupils  an 
open  vision  of  all  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge.  Not  only  must  the  way  be 
shown  to  the  i)upil,  it  must  be  made 
clear  to  him  where  the  way  leads. 

The  elementary  school  is  an  im- 
mense problem,  but  the  problem  of 
the  practical  school  is  not  less  im- 
portant. Hitherto,  applied  knowledge 
interested  mainly  those  who  wished 
to  get  on  in  the  world.  The  changed 
conditions,  however,  have  achieved  this 
result:  that  the  most  progressive 
workers  and  peasants  look  upon  ap- 
plied knowledge  as  a fundamental 
need.  Knowledge  of  a quite  special 
kind  is  required  for  the  control  and 
management  of  production,  for  the 
establishing  of  agricultural  Com- 
munes on  the  basis  of  improved  man- 
agement. The  workers  and  peasants 
feel  that  without  such  knowledge  they 
are  unable  to  master  the  conditions 
of  life.  The  character  of  special  edu- 
cation must,  however,  be  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  Previously 
a professional  training  sought  to  fit 
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a worker  for  some  mechanical  action 
— to  grind,  to  be  a locksmith,  to  plane, 
and  so  on;  but  now,  in  addition  to  all 
that,  a professional  training  must 
enable  the  worker  to  understand  the 
industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  in 
its  entirety,  and  its  place  in  the  world 
market.  Science  must  light  up  its 
particular  nature,  the  history  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  industry  must  be 
made  known,  and  that  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  the  history 
of  labor  and  of  civilization;  light  must 
be  shed  upon  it  from  the  side  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics,  and  so  forth.  In 
short,  together  with  purely  technical 
methods,  a professional  training 
should  give  a breadth  of  outlook,  a 
grasp  of  the  conditions  in  which  the 
industry  developed,  such  as  are  essen- 
tial to  a worker  who  is  to  be  a mas- 
terly creator  of  the  commonwealth — 
but  were  not  of  much  use  to  the  mere 
wage  earner. 


Finally,  schools  of  a higher  type, 
i.  e..  People's  Universities,  must  be 
established.  The  reform  of  the 
higher  school  has  opened  the  door  of 
the  university  to  all  who  want  it. 
But  that  reform,  as  such,  does  not,  of 
course,  open  the  higher  school  to  those 
who  so  far  have  had  no  education  at 
all.  To  choose  a particular  branch 
of  study,  which  one  might  more  fully 
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pursue,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a more 
or  less  clear  idea  with  regard  to  the 
branches  of  knowledge  in  existence: 
one  must  have  a general  education, 
and  know  the  methods  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Anyone  en- 
tering a University  without  such  a 
preliminary  qualification,  would  soon 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  it. 
Higher  type  schools  should  therefore 
give  that  preliminary  general  educa- 
tion to  such  as  do  not  possess  it.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  of  a different  kind 
from  that  given  in  the  middle  school. 
All  that  is  useless  and  mere  rubbish 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  middle  school 
will  be  rejected,  and  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  a conscious  relationship  with 
the  world  will  be  introduced,  so  that 
one  might  be  able  to  fashion  for  one- 
self a carefully  thought  out  proleta- 
rian world-view.  This  is  essential  to 
those  who  enter  the  higher  school. 
Learning  in  its  higher  forms  is  sat- 
urated with  the  bourgeois  spirit.  The 
proletarian  world-view  will  make  pos- 
sible a critical  treatment  of  that  learn- 
ing, so  that  all  which  is  valuable  in 
it  may  be  preserved,  and  all  that  is 
foreign  to  it,  which  a dominant  bour- 
geois culture  has  introduced,  be  re- 
jected. 


Lin  close  connection  with  adult  edu- 
cation is  the  organization  of  discus- 
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sions  and  lectures,  of  cinematographic 
gatherings,  excursions,  and  museums. 

I will  not  dwell  at  length  on  these 
necessary  complementary  activities  in 
adult  education,  but  will  only  make  a 
few  observations  about  them. 

Discussions,  readings,  lectures 

should  answer  to  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  masses  for  whom 
they  are  provided,  otherwise  they  will 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
hearers.  A preliminary  consideration 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  lectures 
will  be  delivered,  should  be  gone 
through  with  the  hearers.  This  will 
prove  of  benefit  to  them.  A syllabus 
of  the  lecture  should,  of  course,  al- 
ways be  printed. 

The  cinematograph,  like  the  school, 
may  be  a great  instrument  of  emanci- 
pation, or  of  enslavement.  In  the 
bourgeois  system  it  was  a powerful 
means  to  instil  into  the  masses  bour- 
geois ideas  and  feelings.  There  is  a 
cinematograph  section  at  the  Com- 
missariat for  Public  Instruction.  Six 
million  roubles  have  been  assigned  to 
it  in  order  that  films  may  be  produced 
which  will  suggest  quite  other  ideas 
and  feelings — i.  e.,  feelings  of  human 
solidarity,  internationalism,  the  idea 
of  carefully  organizing  all  production 
in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the 


people,  and  so  on.  Provincial  cine- 
mas will  make  use  of  these  films — at 
present  they  have  no  suitable  films, 
or  such  as  deprave  the  soul  are  circu- 
lated, or,  at  best,  such  pictures  as  are 
not  very  harmful. 

In  museums  a great  deal  has  been 
made,  so  far,  of  Natural  History, 
Ethnography,  Hygiene,  and  so  on.  A 
social  section  has  been  absent.  Now, 
however,  in  Moscow,  at  the  Socialist 
Academy,  a Social  Museum  has  been 
organized.  There  are  in  it,  at  present, 
a set  of  colored,  very  artistically  pro- 
duced, diagrams,  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  militarism,  of  concentration, 
of  manufacture,  and  so  on.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  museum  is  dealt  with  by 
a special  commission  of  Socialist  Com- 
munists. Colored  copies  of  these  dia- 
grams, pictures,  etc.,  will  be  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  the  museums  in  the 
provinces. 

The  organization  of  libraries  is  as 
important  as  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  adults.  A terrible  waste  is 
going  on  in  that  sphere  at  present. 
Every  union,  every  village,  organizes 
its  own  library,  and  a great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  in  this  way.  Yet  these 
libraries  are  poor,  and  their  readers 
are  not  satisfied.  The  scantiness  of 
our  cultural  forces,  and  the  impover- 
ished state  of  the  book  market,  should 
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lead  us  to  strict  economy  of  forces 
and  books.  Yet  there  is  nowhere  so 
much  overlapping  as  in  the  depart- 
ment of  library  organization.  For 
every  locality  a carefully-planned  net- 
work of  libraries  should  be  arranged, 
having  a central  library,  or  libraries, 
and  a range  of  points  which  should 
be  served  by  travelling  libraries  in  the 
American  style. 

In  library  organization  a great  deal 
is  just  now  said  about  the  technical 
side  of  the  work.  This  is  by  no  means 
a trivial  matter.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  mo^t  important 
work  in  a library  is  the  selection  of 
books.  At  present  people  who  are  not 
well  informed  often  do  the  purchas- 
ing work.  They  choose  the  books  by 
their  appearance  and  title,  or  else 
leave  the  selection  of  books  to  the 
booksellers,  who  frequently  go  by  the 
sale  of  this  or  that  book,  and  do  not 
follow  the  interest  of  the  library. 
Even  if  the  books  are  bought  by  the 
librarian  himself,  he  is  rarely  a man 
of  such  education  and  such  an  ency- 
clopedic comprehension  as  to  enable 
him  to  buy  books  according  to  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  To  help  the 
librarian  in  such  work  there  should 
exist  “a  standard  catalogue."  A par- 
ticular Commission  of  Specialists  is 
now  at  work  at  the  Commissariat  of 
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Instruction  to  produce  such  a cata- 
logue (showing  the  most  important 
books  in  all  branches  of  knowledge). 
To  help  local  institutions  to  purchase 
books  for  libraries  and  schools  there 
is  organized  a Department  of  Supply 
at  the  Commissariat  of  Public  In- 
struction. It  \vill  supply  provincial 
warehouses  as  well  as  separate  edu- 
cational institutions  with  books,  school 
appurtenances  and  aids. 

I will  not  deal  with  the  place  of 
Art  in  adult  education.  That  is  a 
big  subject.  There  are  particular  de- 
partments at  the  Commissariat  of 
Public  Instruction — Music,  Drama, 
Fine  Arts— and  the  department  for 
adult  education  is  closely  connected 
with  them.  Each  of  these  sections  has 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Into 
what  all  this  might  develop  can  be 
judged,  for  instance,  from  a perusal 
of  Romain  Rolland’s  book:  “The  Na- 
tional Theatre.” 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  a few 
words  about  People’s  Halls.  Among 
us  in  Russia  these  People’s  Halls  have 
mostly  had  a pitiful  existence,  often 
degenerating  into  mere  tea-houses. 
But  now  they  can  become  that  which 
they  should  be,  viz.,  centers  of  spirit- 
ual life  for  the  toiling  population. 
That  is  what  they  are  in  Western 
Europe.  In  setting  out  to  meet  the 
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spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  they 
will  take  the  place  of  the  existing 
Public  Halls,  i.  e.,  the  Churches. 

All  the  phases  of  Adult  Education 


will  fully  develop  only  then  when  the 
most  active  and  direct  participation  in 


them  will  be  exercised  by  those  sec- 
tions of  the  population  for  whom  they 
exist.  Every  library  should  have  its 
committee  of  readers,  every  school  its 
committee  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
so  on.  Then  the  work  will  live  and 
last. 

And  workers  and  peasants  should 
share  not  only  in  the  organizing  of 
particular  Adult  Education  institu- 
tions. By  taking  part  in  the  depart- 
ments of  “the  Soviet  for  Public  In- 
struction” they  will  share  in  every 
branch  of  Adult  Education  as  a whole, 
and  thus  will  lift  it  to  that  summit 
which  will  make  knowledge  the  pos- 
session of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

N.  K.  ULYANOVA. 

(MME.  LENIN.) 
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Baseless  accusations  are  often 
printed  in  the  newspaper  press  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia 
are  persecuting  the  priesthood.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  power 
has  merely  effected  a separation  of 
church  from  state  and  of  school  from 
church.  A great  number  of  Russian 
priests  and  of  other  “True  Christians,” 
together  with  the  “Patriarch”  (the 
head  of  the  Russian  church)  and  the 
bishops,  have  been  carrying  on  among 
the  people  a systematic,  exceptionally 
intensive,  counter-revolutionary,  sub- 
versive agitation  against  the  workers’ 
and  peasants’  government  in  Russia. 
In  certain  parts  of  Russia  this  activity 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  local  au- 
thorities have  been  obliged  to  inter- 
vene and  oppose  certain  “holy”  Insur- 
rectionists, who  attempted  everything 
to  carry  out  literally  the  appeals  and 
requests  of  the  patriarch,  of  the  holy 
synod  (the  highest  governing  body), 
and  of  the  church  councils.  A num- 
ber of  priests  have  paid  for  their 
counter-revolutionary  zeal  either  with 
imprisonment  or  in  some  cases  with 
their  lives.  And,  as  a rule,  the  Soviet 
government  is  altogether  too  tolerant 
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in  its  relations  to  the  church  and  to  its 
“faithful  servants,”  and  allows  the 
churches  themselves  to  continue  op- 
erating. For,  proceeding  from  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  both  the 
Soviet  government  and  the  Russian 
Communist  party  consider  as  their 
chief  instrument  in  their  struggle 
against  this  power  of  darkness,  not 
measures  of  force,  but  a work  of  cul- 
tural enlightenment  and  communistic 
propaganda  among  the  broad  masses 
of  the  Russian  people.  In  connection 

I with  the  provocative  rumors  spread 
in  recent  days  with  particular  enmity, 
to  the  effect  that  Moscow  Soviet  in- 
tends to  undertake  some  kind  of  ac- 
tion against  ecclesiastical  objects,  such 
as  ikons,  golden  crosses,  church  ves- 
sels, etc.,  a member  of  the  All  Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee,  at  a 
meeting  of  this  committee,  delivered 
a categorical  statement  in  the  name 
of  the  Moscow  Soviet  to  the  effect 
that  the  Soviet  had  no  such  plans. 

The  only  “violation”  of  “sacred  ob- 
jects” which  the  Soviet  government 
has  undertaken  was  an  investigation 
of  the  so-called  “sacred  relics.”  In 
j certain  churches,  and  particularly  in 
I a number  of  monasteries,  there  were 
[preserved  in  Russia  relics  of  various 
I saints,  or  fragmentary  portions  of 
I such  relics.  According  to  the  ortho- 

i 

I 
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dox  doctrine,  the  bodies  of  saintly  per- 
sons are  “indestructible."  A number 
of  pilgrims  visit  such  monasteries  in 
which  relics  of  particularly  “cele- 
brated" saints  are  preserved.  Won- 
der-work relics  have  been  an  inex- 
haustible source  for  the  enormous  in- 
comes of  these  monasteries.  There- 
fore it  has  been  customary  for  such 
monasteries  as  were  lacking  in  such 
objects  to  purchase  portions  of  sacred 
relics  from  some  other  monastery.  A 
regular  traffic  in  relics  had  been  or- 
ganized, for  believing  Christians  not 
only  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
extra  masses  over  these  relics,  but 
also  purchase  various  souvenirs  of 
them,  for  example,  pictures  of  saints, 
little  wooden  crosses,  etc. 

All  half-way  intelligent  persons  in 
Russia  have  always  considered  such 
relics,  as  for  example  a piece  of  the 
right  hand  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  of 
the  foot  of  the  Apostle  Thomas,  and 
the  like,,  which  were  actually  exhib- 
ited in  Russian  monasteries,  as  hum- 
bug pure  and  simple,  intended  for 
the  fleecing  of  the  unenlightened.  Yet 
the  czarist  government  persecuted  by 
its  police  and  its  gendarmes  all  the 
“skeptics"  among  the  people  who 
dared  expose  this  deception.  Such 
persons  were  declared  by  the  priests 
to  be  dangerous  sectarians,  and  were 
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incarcerated  in  prison  or  were  sent  to 
Siberia.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
highest  church  functionaries  and  of 
the  government  there  was  still  flour- 
ishing in  Russia  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury a form  of  idolatry  which  was  al- 
most incomprehensible  to  civilized 
human  beings.  We  may  here  mention 
in  addition  a few  examples  of  the 
'<  ! de  misrepresentation  practiced  by 
priests  and  monks  in  Russia: 

In  the  great  monasteries  at  Kiev 
relics  of  the  fourteen  thousand  chil- 
dren who  were  killed  at  Bethlehem. 
In  the  Svyetogorsk  monastery  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov  even  a strand 
of  Christ’s  hair  was  preserved.  In 
the  monastery  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
there  was  preserved  a drop  of  the  milk 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  a drop  of  the 
blood  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  the 
cathedral  of  the  Apostle  Andrew  at 
Kiev,  “the  faithful”  were  allowed  to 
kiss  the  cross  which  according  to  a 
legend  had  been  raised  by  the  above- 
named  apostle  on  the  hill  on  which 
Kiev  now  is  situated.  The  “faithful" 
used  to  lie  in  wait  for  an  opportunity 
to  bite  off  a little  piece  of  this  won- 
der-working cross.  An  old  priest  once 
confessed  to  Lomakin,  author  of  an 
article  on  this  fraudulent  business,  in 
Isvestia,  that  while  he  was  in  office 
ths  cross  had  to  be  replaced  three 
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times,  for  two  of  them  had  been  actu- 
ally eaten  up  by  pious  pilgrims.  In 
one  Russian  monastery  the  monks 
traded  in  the  nails  with  which  Christ 
had  been  crucified.  According  to  the 
confession,  between  the  “holy”  impos- 
tors the  nails  that  had  been  sold  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  crucifixion  of  at 
least  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  “godless”  Bolsheviks  determin- 
ed to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  tol 
this  humbug  and  to  expose  the  “sacred 
relics.”  In  a number  of  places  the 
silver  and  golden  chests  were  opened 
and  in  place  of  indestructible  corpses, 
in  the  most  favorable  cases,  bones 
much  the  worse  for  time  were  found. 
But  some  of  these  splendid  coffins  con- 
tained wax  dolls,  ladies’  stocks,  sacks 
filled  with  bricks,  cotton,  nails,  pins, 
etc.  In  all  places  where  such  investi- 
gations were  carried  on  there  vrere 
present,  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  mem- 
bers, also  physicians  and  representa- 
tives of  the  priesthood  and  the  popu- 
lation, and  a precise  record  was  kept 
of  the  proceeding. 


In  the  Moscow  newspaper,  Pravda, 
there  is  depicted  among  other  things 
the  opening  of  the  relics  of  the  Saint 
Sava  Storshevski,  which  took  place 
in  the  large  well-known  Svenigorodsk 


monastery.  The  record  of  the  pro-  I 
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ceeding  was  signed  by  a physician  and 
the  others  present.  In  the  coffin  was 
found  a doll  made  of  cotton.  In  the 
autopsy  of  this  doll,  no  traces  were 
found  of  the  “sacred”  body,  but  only 
bones  that  were  so  decayed  that  the 
physician  could  not  even  tell  what  kind 
of  person  they  were  from.  Among 
these  bones  there  were  discovered  two 
coins  of  the  ten  and  twenty  kopek 
denominations.  These  coins  were  in- 
troduced only  during  the  war  period. 
The  monks  had  therefore  recently 
opened  the  coffins,  and  knew  the  value 
of  these  relics  very  well,  but  continued 
permitting  the  people  to  believe  in 
these  “wonder-working  remnants.” 

The  Russian  Orthodox  church  had 
the  habit  of  frequently  “discovering” 
new  saints,  and  under  the  government 
of  Nicholas  the  Last,  “holy”  Russia 
was  enriched  by  many  new  relics. 

The  above  narrated  struggle  of  the 
Soviet  power  against  the  ecclesiastic 
humbug  constitutes  an  important 
chain  in  the  huge  work  of  enlighten- 
ment which  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  Bolsheviks  “hostile  to  culture  in 
Soviet  Russia.” — V.  M. 
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Newer  Ideals  of  Education 

BY  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

[This  speech,  delivered  before  a con- 
gress of  teachers’  associations,  caused 
much  discussion  in  France.  The  Paci- 
fist press  in  general  has  sustained  the 
speaker,  while  the  Nationalist  and  Con- 
servative journals  have  condemned  the 
views  expressed  in  no  measured  terms.] 

Citizens  and  Dear  Friends:  You 

see  an  old  friend  before  you.  He 
stood  at  your  side,  in  company  with 
the  great  Jaures,  when,  in  1906,  you 
began  your  struggle  for  the  right 
to  form  associations.  Now  that  this 
right  has  been  admitted,  a time  is  at 
hand  to  regulate  its  exercise,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  your  associa- 
tions have  united  here. 

This  Congress,  however,  has  still 
another  object;  one  of  capital  im- 
portance, the  reorganization  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Count  only  on 
yourselves  to  accomplish  this  task; 
such  is  the  counsel  of  prudence. 

It  was  with  joy  that  I read  yes- 
terday in  the  news  the  opinion  of  i 
our  friend  M.  Glay  on  this  subject. 
“The  War,”  he  wrote,  “has  clearly 
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' shown  that  the  popular  education  of 

tomorrow  must  be  entirely  different 
from  that  of  yesterday.”  I hasten  f 

. to  put  my  thought  before  you.  Teach- 
^ ' ers  and  dear  friends,  it  is  with  a 
strong  emotion  that  I address  you; 

I speak  to  you  as  one  moved  by 
both  hope  and  uneasiness.  For  one 
cannot  but  be  moved  by  the  thought 
that  the  future  lies  in  your  hands, 
and  that  it  will  be  largely  what  your 
spirit  and  your  care  have  made  it. 

In  forming  the  child,  you  shall 
be  preparing  the  future.  What  a task 
this  means  today,  in  this  great  over- 
throw of  things  during  which  the 
ancient  societies  are  crumbling  be- 
neath the  weight  of  their  faults, 
when  conquerors  and  conquered  fall 
side  by  side  into  the  abyss  of  a com- 
mon misery,  exchanging  looks  of 
hatred  as  they  descend!  In  the 
social  disorder  created  by  the  war  and 
consecrated  by  the  peace  which  fol- 
lows it,  you  have  everything  to  do; 
everything  to  rebuild.  Let  your 
I * courage  and  your  spirit  be  high.  It 

is  your  task  to  create  a new  human- 
) ity,  to  waken  new  intelligence,  if 

. you  do  not  wish  to  see  Europe  fall 

back  into  folly  and  barbarism. 
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They  will  say  to  you,  “Of  what 
use  are  your  eiforts?  Man  does  not 
change."  Yes!  He  has  changed! 
He  has  changed  since  the  age  of  the^ 
caverns,  sometimes  for  good,  some- 
times for  bad;  he  changes  with  his 
environment,  and  it  is  education 
which  moulds  him  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  air  and  nourishment.  Yes,  we 
must  not  allow  to  exist  an  instant 
longer  the  kind  of  education  which 
favored  even  (for  it  was  of  much 
the  same  variety  in  all  so-called 
civilized  nations),  this  fearful  catas- 
trophe under  which  we  lie  half  buried. 
First  of  all,  everything  which  _ can 
make  a child  love  war  and  its  crimes 
must  be  banished  from  the  school,  a 
task,  this,  which  will  require  your 
long  and  constant  effort,  if  it  is  not 
some  day  accomplished  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  universal  revolution.  Among 
our  bourgeois,  greater  and  less, 
among  our  proletariat  as  well,  the 
destructive  instincts,  with  whose  pos- 
session we  reproach  the  Germans, 
are  carefully  cultivated. 

A few  days  ago  M.  La  Fouchar- 

diere  went  to  a bookshop  and  asked 
for  some  books  for  a little  girl.  They 
could  give  him  only  tales  and  pic- 
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throat-cuttings, 
cres,  and  exterminations.  On 
Inext  Mid-Lent  day,  you  will  see  at 
t*aris,  on  the  Champ  Elysees,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  youngsters 
dressed  as  generals  and  marshals. 
The  cinematograph  will  show  them 
the  beauties  of  war;  the  children  will 
be  thus  prepared  for  a military  ca- 
reer, and  as  long  as  there  are  sol- 
diers there  will  be  wars.  Our  diplo- 


mats have  even  left  some  to  the  Ger- 
mans. From  childhood  on,  they  will 
thus  be  busy  preparing  soldiers. 

My  friends,  let  us  break  with  these 
dangerous  practices.  It  is  the  teach- 
er’s task  to  lead  the  child  to  love 
peace  and  its  works  and  to  detest 
war.  He  must  banish  from  educa- 
tion everything  that  leads  to  hatred 
of  the  stranger,  even  to  the  hatred 
of  yesterday’s  enemy,  not  because 
one  should  be  easy  with  crime  or 
ready  to  absolve  the  guilty,  but  be- 
cause a people,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be,  is  composed  more  of  victims 
than  of  criminals,  and  because  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  ought  not 
to  be  extended  to  innocent  genera- 
tions, and  generally,  because  all  peo- 
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pies  have  much  to  pardon  and  be 
pardoned  for. 

In  a fine  book  which  has  just  ap 
peared,  a book  which  I counsel  you 
to  read,  “Clean  Hands,”  an  essay  on 
education  without  dogma,  Michel 
Corday  has  pronounced  these  words 
which  I use  to  reinforce  my  own: 
“I  hate  those  who  debase  man  to  the 
brute  level  by  hurling  him  upon  all 
who  are  not  exactly  like  him.” 

My  friends,  cause  hate  to  be  hated! 
This  is  the  most  necessary  and  the 
simplest  part  of  your  task.  The 
state  of  things  into  which  a devastat- 
ing war  has  plunged  France  and  an 
entire  world  imposes  on  you  duties 
of  an  extreme  complexity  which  are 
difficult  to  fulfill.  Pardon  me  for 
having  returned  to  this,  but  it  is 
the  main  point  from  which  all  de- 
pends. You  must,  without  hope  of 
finding  either  comfort  or  aid  or  even 
consent,  be  prepared  to  change  edu- 
cation from  roof  tree  to  foundation 
stone  in  order  to  form  constructive 
lives.  Only  workers  have  a place 
in  modern  society;  the  rest  will  be 
carried  away  in  the  whirlwind.  Form 
intelligent  workers,  learned  in  the 
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arts  they  practice,  knowing  what 
they  owe  to  both  the  national  com- 
munity and  the  human  community. 
Burn!  burn  all  the  books  which  teach 
hatred.  Exalt  toil  and  love.  Form 
for  use  men  who  are  reasonable,  men 
capable  of  trampling  upon  the  empty 
splendors  of  barbaric  glories,  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  sanguinary  de- 
sires of  those  nationalisms  and  im- 
perialisms which  crushed  their  fa- 
thers. 

Let  there  be  no  more  industrial 
rivalries;  no  more  W’ars;  let  us  have 
work  and  peace.  Whether  we  will  it 
or  not,  an  hour  is  at  hand  in  which 
we  must  choose  between  being  citi- 
zens of  the  world  or  spectators  at 
the  death  of  civilization. 


My  friends,  permit  me  t#  express 
an  earnest  wish  which  I must  put 
before  you  incompletely  and  all  too 
rapidly,  a wish  whose  master  idea, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  a kind 
able  to  find  root  in  all  generous 
minds.  With  all  my  heart  I look 
forward  to  a day  when  a delegation 
of  teachers  of  all  nations  shall  ally 
itself  with  the  Workingmen’s  Inter- 
national, to  prepare  in  concert  with 
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that  organization  a program  of  uni- 
versal education  which  shall  sow  in 
young  minds  the  ideas  from  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  union 
of  peoples  shall  spring. 

Reason,  wisdom,  intelligence,  forces 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  you 
whom  I have  always  piously  invoked, 
come  to  my  side,  help  me,  sustain 
my  feeble  voice,  carry  it  whither  it 
will  go,  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  let  it  be  heard  wherever  there 
are  men  of  good  will  to  hear  benefi- 
cent truth. 


A new  order  of  things  is  born.  The 
powers  of  evil  are  dying,  poisoned  by 
their  own  crimes.  The  avaricious 
and  the  cruel,  the  devourers  of  peo- 
ples perish  of  an  indigestion  of  blood. 
Nevertheless,  sorely  stricken  by  the 
fault  of  their  blind  or  guilty  mas- 
ters, mutilated,  decimated,  the  people 
stand  erect;  they  will  unite  to  form 
one  universal  people,  and  we  shall 
see  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
Socialist  prophecy— “The  union  of 
the  workers  will  bring  peace  to  the 
world.” 
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Hungary  Under  Bela  Kun 

BY  ALICE  RIGGS  HUNT. 

The  chief  difficulty  met  with  in 
breaking  into  Communist  Hungary 
was  not  so  much  the  securing  of  pass- 
ports as  the  obtaining  of  train  ser- 
vice. Nobody  seemed  to  know  just 
when  a wood-burning  engine  would  be 
at  hand,  there  was  no  certainty  that  it 
would  carry  you  all  the  way  from 
Vienna  to  Budapest.  In  1910  I had 
taken  this  journey  in  five  or  six  hours, 
but  in  May,  1919,  I learned  that  it 
would  probably  take  me  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  train  had  actually 
started.  The  ticket  man  at  the  sta- 
tion added  further  to  the  gayety  of 
the  occasion  by  informing  me  that  I 
went  entirely  at  my  own  risk,  as 
severe  fighting  was  going  on  along 
the  line  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Rumanians,  and  that  if  I ever  did  ar- 
rive at  Budapest,  it  was  not  at  all 
certain  when  I would  be  able  to  leave 
again.  Three  months  he  thought  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  time  I 
would  probably  be  detained  in  that 
capital.  You  never  could  predict  the 
fortunes  of  war,  he  said,  and  if  the 
Rumanians  took  or  cut  off  the  rail- 
road, God  help  those  in  Hungary.  I 
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could  buy  my  ticket  to  the  border 
town  of  Brouck  if  I liked. 

At  Brouck  there  is  a little  river, 
which  separated  Socialist  Austria 
from  Communist  Hungary,  the  only 
means  of  communication  being  a hun- 
dred-foot bridge  wide  enough  for  a* 
ordinary  hay  wagon  to  pass  over.  At 
the  Austrian  end  of  the  bridge  the 
traveler  waits  patiently  in  line  for 
two  or  three  hours  until  his  passport 
is  vised  by  the  Austrian  petty  offi- 
cial sitting  in  the  sentinel  box  at  the 
Austrian  end  of  tlie  bridge.  On  this 
occasion  I had  three  passports, 
American,  Austrian  and  Hungarian. 
All  had  to  be  stamped  and  counter- 
signed by  the  official  in  the  sentry 
box,  and  then  you  were  free  to  take 
two  hundred  steps  to  the  Hungarian 
end  of  the  bridge,  where  the  perform- 
ance had  to  be  repeated.  As  yon 
gazed  from  the  Austrian  sentry  box 
across  the  bridge  to  the  three  tall  red 
guards  standing  beyond  the  gate 
leading  into  Communist  Hungary,  yo» 
saw  nothing  visibly  red  about  them 
except  two  little  triangles  on  each 
side  of  the  front  of  their  collars.  Their 
uniforms  were  just  as  sickly  a greem- 
ish-brownish  hue,  very  much  faded, 
as  those  worn  by  any  of  the  Italia* 
soldiers  while  occupying  Austria.  A 
second  look  showed  you  that  the  mm 
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were  younger,  taller,  and  better  set 
up  than  any  Italian  soldier  you  had 
seen,  but  you  could  not  discover  any- 
thing visibly  “red”  further  than  the 
patches  on  the  collar. 

Having  learned  that  the  word 
elftasch  meant  comrade  in  Hungarian, 
I extended  my  left  hand  holding  the 
three  passports  and  said  in  my  best 
Hungarian,  “Americanisher  Elftasch.” 
The  effect  was  magic.  Three  right 
hands  were  raised,  and  the  gate  was 
opened  without  a glance  at  the  pass- 
ports. The  three  right  hands  stayed 
rigidly  at  salute,  while  an  officer  ad- 
vanced and  asked  if  I would  not  par- 
take of  refreshment.  I decidedly 
would.  Three  hours  later  I was  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  only  second- 
class  car  attached  to  the  train.  I had 
eaten  heartily  of  white  bread,  real 
coffee  and  real  milk,  and  the  terrible 
red  guard  had  arranged  that  this  car 
should  be  attached  to  the  train  of 
third-class  and  box-cars,  so  that  I 
need  not  stand  up  all  night.  The 
corridor  of  the^  car  swarmed  with 
men,  women,  children  and  bags,  and 
more  peasants  climbed  to  the  roof  of 
the  car,  pulling  their  bundles  behind 
them,  glad  to  sit  there  all  night  so 
long  as  the  train  carried  them  to  their 
destination.  We  seemed  to  pass  thou- 
sands of  empty  idle  freight  cars,  but 
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my  thoughts  were  constantly  with 
those  men,  women  and  children  sitting 
on  the  top  of  my  car  as  I watched 
the  sparks  from  the  engine  illuminate 
the  night  like  rockets  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

At  1:30  in  the  morning  the  train 
arrived  at  Budapest.  The  station  was 
<3ark  and  closed.  One  dilapidated 
^‘victoria”  with  an  emaciated  horse 
and  a sleepy  driver  stood  in  the  en- 
trance. The  driver  woke  up  suffi- 
ciently to  charge  one  hundred  kronen 
($20)  for  the  fifteen-minute  ride  to 
the  hotel.  Around  the  first  corner 
you  came  face  to  face  with  a huge 
poster  of  Lenin's  head  pasted  on  the 
wall.  Looking  down  the  street,  you 
saw  the  same  poster  on  nearly  every 
wall  and  many  red  flags  hanging  from 
windows.  Three  or  four  times  on  the 
trip  across  town  the  “terrible  red 
guard  patrol”  stopped  the  rig  and  de- 
manded passports.  “Americanisher 
Elftasch”  worked  better  and  better 


as  my  pronunciation  improved,  and 
with  the  lantern  held  close  to  my  face 
the  driver  was  ordered  to  proceed. 
Three  hotels  were  visited  before  I 
decided  to  ask  for  permission  to  stay 
at  the  Soviet  House,  where  all  the 
commissars  and  their  families  lived. 
It  used  to  be  the  Grand  Hotel  Hun- 
garia  where  I stayed  in  1910,  and  at 
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three  o’clock  I found  myself  in  a 
clean  warm  bed,  after  a “terrible  red 
guard”  had  brought  me  real  tea  and 
bread. 

The  next  morning  my  first  thought 
was  to  see  Bela  Kun.  Writing  on  my 
visiting  card,  “Will  you  give  me  an 
appointment  as  soon  as  possible, 
please?  It  is  very  important,”  I 
asked  the  porter  to  take  it  to  Bela 
Kun’s  room.  Four  months’  training 
at  the  Peace  Conference  had  led  me 
to  hope  that  if  I saw  Bela  Kun  at 
all,  it  would  be  in  five  days’  time  at 
the  earliest,  and  maybe  five  months. 
It  was  my  first  communist  shock, 
therefore,  when  the  porter  approached 
me  in  the  breakfast  room  just  as  I 
was  breaking  the  first  egg  I had  seen 
since  leaving  Switzerland  and  hand- 
ed me  Bela  Kun’s  card  with  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  him  in  one  hour  in 
the  Foreign  Office.  Shock  number 
two  came  when  the  porter  refused  my 
generous  tip  for  the  success  of  his 
mission.  His  wage  was  a living  wage, 
he  said,  and  I was  eating  no  more 
food  than  every  workman  in  Hungary 
was  allowed  and  could  afford  to  buy. 
“Who  are  all  these  workmen  eating 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  Soviet 
House?”  I asked.  “They  are  work- 
men from  all  over  Hungary,  who  had 
come  to  consult  the  various  commis- 
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sars  about  things  vital  to  them,”  said 
the  porter.  “But  this  is  a dictator- 
ship, not  a democracy,”  I reminded 
him.  “A  dictatorship,”  he  repeated, 
“but  of  course  the  comrade  must 
know  that  much  business  is  done  be- 
tween laborers  and  commissars  in 
this  di)ning-room.” 

There  were  not  as  many  “terrible 
red  guards”  around  the  Soviet  House 
as  there  were  orderlies  on  every  floor 
of  the  Hotel  de  Crillon  in  Paris,  where 
the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace  resided.  On  my  way  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  I was  only  asked 
once  for  my  pass,  instead  of  ten  times, 
as  had  been  my  experience  in  going 
to  every  reception  held  at  the  Paris 
White  House.  The  streets  were  deadly 
quiet  and  very  clean.  The  “gutters 
of  blood”  were  evidently  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Soviet  House.  I walk- 
ed along  the  bank  of  the  Danube  and 
started  across  the  bridge  to  Buda. 
My  eyes  were  on  the  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Hungarian  kings,  high  above 
the  opposite  bank,  and  I was  think- 
ing that  the  only  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  communism  was  the  red  flag 
flying  from  its  highest  tower.  Sud- 
denly the  word  elftasch  broke  in  upon 
my  reveries.  The  sentinel  at  this  end 
of  the  bridge  must  be  saluting  some 
one.  Elftasch  in  thunderous  tones 
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made  me  look  around  to  see  a tall 
“terrible  red  guard”  pointing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bridge.  I motion- 
ed and  started  across,  saying  “Ameri- 
canischer  Elftasch.”  We  both  laugh- 
ed, and  I understood  that  foot  pas- 
sengers must  not  take  the  left  side 
of  the  bridge.  This  was  the  worst 
terror  I experienced  during  my  entire 
visit  to  Hungary!  Buying  my  ticket 
to  go  up  the  funicular  railroad  to  the 
Plaza  of  the  Palace,  selecting  the 
proper  entrance  to  this  huge  pile  of 
masonry,  and  finally  arriving  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  Foreign  Office  was 
all  accelerated  in  kindly  fashion  by 
“terrible  red  guards”  on  duty  along 
the  line.  Working  men  and  working 
women  were  sitting  or  standing  about 
the  gorgeous  apartment,  or  talking  to 
some  official.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
penetrate  to  the  inner  office  of  Bela 
Kun,  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


Bela  Kun  came  out  of  his  private 
office  promptly  at  the  hour  appointed 
and  invited  me  to  enter  and  to  ask 
him  any  question  I desired.  Bela 
Kun  is  a powerfully  built  man,  with 
wide,  well  developed  shoulders,  a thick 
neck,  closely  cropped  light  hair,  blue 
eyes,  a rather  snub  nose  and  very 
large  mouth  with  thick  lips.  He  gave 
the  appearance  of  tremendous  phys- 
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ical  strength  and  alert  action  with  ^ 

quick  decision.  His  answers  were 
direct  and  informative,  and  his  man- 
ner entirely  frank. 

My  first  question  had  to  do  with 
the  primary  object  of  the  second  Hun- 
garian revolution.  Bela  Kun  replied 
that  the  chief  goal  of  the  revolution 
was  the  abolition  of  classes,  and  that 
the  socialization  of  capital  was  the 
fundamental  step  towards  this  end. 

All  wealth  in  shares  and  dividends 
had  been  confiscated,  and  classes  no 
longer  existed  except  for  the  purpose 
of  food  distribution.  He  explained 
that  food  was  rationed  first  to  manual 
workers  and  women  and  children,  then 
to  brain  and  intellectual  workers,  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  bourgeois,  whom  he  de- 
fined as  those  who  did  not  work. 

My  next  question  was  whether  he 
had  organized  the  elected  soviets 
along  political  geographical  lines,  or 
whether  the  idea  of  the  communist 
government  was  to  build  up  a purely 
industrial  government.  Bela  Kun  re- 
plied that  they  had  first  organized 
along  political  lines,  giving  each 
worker  a vote  for  the  representative 
of  his  district.  He  carefully  explained 
that  housewives  were  eligible  to  vote 
on  the  strength  of  their  standing  in 
the  community  as  workers.  The  polit- 
ical districts  were  to  be  merely  tern- 
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porary,  he  said,  because  the  object 
of  the  communists  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a purely  industrial  republic, 
based  upon  the  workers.  He  added 
that  many  things  were  stilly  undone, 
as  the  government  had  been  in  power 
for  only  two  months,  and  that  I would 
probably  find  numerous  things  to  criti- 
cise, but  that  all  the  commissars  were 
working  sixteen  hours  or  more  a day 
in  order  to  construct  a permanent 
structure. 

The  organization  of  industry  and 
commerce  had  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  selection  of  “intellectuals” 
for  heads  of  departments.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  communists  towards  these 
“intellectuals”  (bourgeois  men  and 
women  who  had  supported  the  cause 
of  communism  before  the  revolution 
or  had  signified  their  willingness  to 
help  in  establishing  it  on  a firm  basis 
since  the  revolution  was  brought 
about),  had  been  put  to  a vote  of  the 
party  after  a thorough  discussion  at 
party  conferences.  Some  members 
were  of  the  opinion  that  none  could 
be  trusted,  but  the  great  majority 
decided  that,  as  the  “intellectuals” 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice the  communist  system,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  for  it 
and  could  be  trusted.  The  head  of  the 
cooperative  societies  was  elected  as 
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Food  Commissary,  a young  engineer 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  socializa- 
tion of  factories,  and  a young  philoso- 
pher was  made  Commissar  of 
Schools.  Every  useful  man  willing 
to  work  with  the  Communist  govern- 
ment was  given  a place  in  it. 

The  first  step  in  the  socialization 
of  industry  was  to  transfer  the  fac- 
tories from  capitalist  to  communist 
control.  This  was  done  almost  with- 
out a hitch,  as  production  did  not  stop 
for  more  than  half  a day.  The  Pro- 
duction Commissary  was  first  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  entire  com- 
munity, while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
workers  of  each  factory  elected  a con- 
trolling council  of  workmen,  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  workmen 
of  that  particular  factory.  The  chief 
function  of  the  factory  control  coun- 
cil was  to  see  that  no  financial  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  com- 
missary to  the  detriment  of  the  work- 
ers. This  factory  control  council  had 
the  right  to  inspect  every  letter  leav- 
ing or  entering  the  factory. 

The  second  step  was  that  of  organ- 
izing the  manufacture  of  articles  «f 
the  same  kind  into  one  unit.  For 
instance,  mills  or  factories  producing 
the  same  thing  were  organized  int# 
one  centralized  group  under  the  de- 
partment of  Social  Production.  Each 
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group  united  a certain  number  of  fac- 
tories producing  the  same  article  and, 
as  there  was  no  competitibn  between 
the  individual  factories,  they  could  be 
managed  so  as  to  produce  the  great- 
est output  with  the  least  expenditure. 
The  intellectual  work  of  the  factories, 
such  as  designing  machinery,  making 
chemical  tests  of  materials  and  labor- 
atory work,  was  centralized  so  that 
the  best  experts  could  be  obtained  at 
the  highest  wages,  and  all  results 
could  be  available  to  all  branches  of 
the  work.  Patents  were  abolished, 
but  government  departments  were 
established  where  inventions  were  ex- 
amined. 
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The  third  step  in  the  work  of  social- 
izing production  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  councils  of  representatives 
from  the  control  council  of  each  fac- 
tory. This  linked  up  the  workmen  in 
each  factory  to  the  entire  industry. 
The  individual  workman  elected  the 
Factory  Control  Council,  which  in 
turn  elected  representatives  to  the 
Trade  Control  Council.  The  Trade 
Control  Council  in  its  turn  elected 
representatives  to  the  Production 
Trade  Council,  which  was  representa- 
tive of  all  trades  and  industries,  and 
worked  under  the  Commissar  of  Sa- 
cia!  Production,  who  was  the  govern- 
ment’s representative. 
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Closely  allied  with  the  control  of 
production  was  the  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  the  product.  This  was  accom- 
plished first  by  limiting  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wealthy  people,  and, 
secondly,  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  wealthy  people  could  draw 
from  their  accounts  in  the  socialized 
banks.  The  first  step  was  the  social- 
izing of  all  shops  employing  more 
than  ten  persons  and  their  organiza- 
tion into  central  distributing  centers 
in  each  district  as  government  stores. 

No  one  could  purchase  anything  from 
these  stores  without  a signed  permit 
from  the  Council  of  Social  Production 
in  his  or  her  district,  which  stated 
that  the  article  was  needed.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  people  with  money 
from  buying  up  what  few  supplies 
there  were.  The  second  method  was 
that  of  limiting  the  income  of  the 
people  with  money  to  that  of  the  high- 
est paid  manual  worker.  At  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  if  a person  had  an 
account  in  a bank,  that  amount  up  to  • 
a hundred  thousand  kronen  was  cred- 
ited to  him,  but  the  power  to  draw 
upon  the  account  was  limited  to  two 
thousand  kronen  a month.  If  a per- 
son’s wealth  before  the  revolution 
happened  to  have  been  in  merchan- 
dise, such  as  a department  store,  the 
value  of  the  property  up  to  one  hun- 
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dred  thousand  kronen  was  credited 
in  the  socialized  bank.  The  bour- 
geoisie was  therefore  not  deprived  of 
the  means  of  existence,  as  one  hun- 
dred thousand  kronen  was  considered 
all  that  an  industrious  workman  could 
save  from  his  earnings  during  his 
lifetime,  and  two  thousand  kronen  a 
month  was  the  highest  wage  paid. 

The  housing  problem  was  studied 
in  the  same  way.  Commissar  Sonilo 
found  that,  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand proletarians  in  Budapest,  one- 
half  were  living  in  misery.  In  two 
months  he  was  able  to  place  twenty- 
one  thousand  persons  in  rooms,  allow- 
ing one  room  for  each  person,  with  a 
maximum  of  four  rooms  for  a family. 
This  he  considered  a purely  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  as  he  hoped  to  have 
raw  materials  of  some  sort  to  build 
new  houses  for  the  workmen.  Spe- 
cialists , such  as  doctors,  dentists, 
writers,  -and  artists,  were  generally 
allowed,  by  vote  of  the  local  soviet, 
two  rooms  apiece.  The  extra  room 
was  given  to  these  specialists  as  their 
work  was  considered  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  community.  As  far 
as  possible  the  bourgeoisie  were  al- 
lowed to  select  their  own  friends  to 
occupy  the  extra  rooms  at  their  dis- 
posal and  the  rent  collectors  were 
elected  by  the  tenants.  According  to 
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M.  Somlo  all  houses  of  prostitution 
in  Budapest  had  been  abolished. 

The  theaters  and  operas  were  run- 
ning as  usual  except  that  the  per- 
formances began  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  ended  at  eight-thirty, 
in  order  to  allow  the  workers  to  go 
directly  from  their  employment  to 
their  amusement  and  to  get  home 
early  at  night.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  seats  at  the  socialized  theaters 
and  at  the  opei’a  could  be  obtained 
only  by  member.s  of  the  trade  unions, 
while  the  other  ten  per  cent  were  for 
sale  at  higher  rates  for  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  actors,  musicians,  and 
dancers  were  paid  the  highest  wage 
by  the  government,  because  they  Were 
considered  among  the  most  useful 
workers. 


Lukatz,  the  Commissar  of  Educa- 
tion, planned  to  have  the  theaters  and 
operas  great  education  centers  for  the 
people.  Cheap  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare and  other  classics,  including,  of 
course,  Hungarian  writers,  were  al- 
ready published  and,  while  I was 
there,  Shakespeare  plays  were  being 
acted  in  various  places  in  Hungary. 
The  teachers  were  paid  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  and  it  was  planned  to 
employ  artists  and  writers  who  could 
produce  suitable  books  which  would 
fit  in  with  school  studies,  for  children 
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for  six  to  ten,  ten  to  thirteen,  and 
thirteen  to  nineteen.  The  study  of 
law  was  stopped  in  the  universities, 
as  it  was  considered  a relic  of  the  old 
system,  and  the  law  school  building 
was  turned  into  a people’s  university, 
to  which  students  were  admitted  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  trade 
unions.  All  students  were  automatic- 
ally members  of  the  teachers’  trade 
unions  and  had  a voice  in  the  councils 
of  these  unions.  Each  school  had  its 
disciplinary  tribunal  elected  by  the 
students  and  constituting  a veritable 
stndpnts’  soviet  in  the  schools. 


Bela  Vago,  the  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  stated  that 
crime  had  noticeably  decreased  since 
alcohol  had  been  abolished,  and  that 
the  organization  of  local  (tribunals 
was  very  nearly  completed.  No  law- 
yers were  allowed  in  the  revolution- 
ary courts,  the  forty-eight  judges  sit- 
ting in  rotation  with  four  on  the  bench 
servilng  at  the  same  time.  The  judges 
were  paid  the  wages  of  specialists, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  wage  re- 
ceived by  the  highest  paid  manual 
laborer.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  were  neither  women  judges  nor 
women’s  courts.  Since  the  commun- 
ist revolution,  there  had  been  only  two 
cases  of  capital  punishment,  both  of 
which  were  for  counter-revolutionary 
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activity.  At  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  court,  five  thousand 
libel  suits  -were  pending.  The  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  asked  that  unnec- 
essary cases  be  withdrawn  and  gave 
warning  that  plaintiffs  found  to  have 
unsubstantiated  cases  would  be  fined 
for  obstructing  the  business  of  the 
court.  In  less  than  two  days  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  the  libel  cases  were 
withdrawn.  Shortly  after  their  estab- 
lishment, the  Revolutionary  Tribunals 
took  hostages  from  the  bourgeoisie 
as  safeguards  against  counter-revo- 
lutionary activities,  but,  although  the 
opposition  continued,  the  hostages 
were  soon  released.  The  public  could 
obtain  entrance  to  the  court  room  by 
permit  from  the  President.  The  case 
that  was  being  tried  the  day  I was 
present  was  that  of  an  ex-officer  ac- 
cused of  harshly  treating  working 
men  during  the  performance  of  army 
duties.  The  case  took  several  hours 
with  witnesses  for  and  against  the 
accused,  but  the  verdict  was  to  the 
effect  that,  while  the  accused  might 
be  guilty,  it  would  be  unjust  to  convict 
him,  as  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  as  an  officer  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian army  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  old  regime  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  therefore  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  indignities  perpetrated 
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against  workingmen. 

The  three  sources  of  discontent 
with  the  new  order  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  the  wo- 
men belonging  to  the  professional  and 
small  shop-keeping  classes  in  the 
cities  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
food  without  standing  long  hours  in 
queues,  and  the  peasants  in  the  pro- 
vinces who  had  all  the  food  they 
needed  and  disliked  to  accept  the 
money  printed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment. Of  these  groups  the  most 
active  seemed  to  be  the  women,  as 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  priests. 
The  peasants  were  more  or  less  in- 
articulate except  for  their  withhold- 
ing of  food,  and  the  wealthy  bour- 
geoisie, according  to  a prominent  ex- 
statesman  with  whom  I had  had  a 
three  hours’  talk,  were  either  thor- 
oughly disorganized  or  were  waiting 
for  the  government  to  fall  under  the 
weighty  problems  of  food  distribution. 
This  ex-statesman,  whose  name  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  re- 
cently one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Hungary’s  citizens  and  politicians, 
told  me  that  while  his  house  was  vis- 
ited by  red  guards  immediately  after 
the  communist  coup  in  March,  no 
member  of  his  family  was  harmed  and 
all  property  seized  by  the  state  was 
preserved  and  not  destroyed.  This  gen- 
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tleman’s  attitude  towards  the  new 
government  can  be  expressed  in  his 
one  sentence  in  answer  to  my  query 
as  to  his  opinion  of  Bela  Kun.  “They 
are  all  robbers  and  nothing  but  com- 
mon Jews,”  he  said.  This  royalist 
applied  the  same  terms  to  Karolyi, 
his  cousin,  for  his  part  in  handing 
over  the  government  to  the  Commun- 
ists. This  seemed*  to  express  the 
sum  total  of  the  bourgeois  opposition, 
as  there  was  no  sign  of  their  having 
any  active  organization  and  as  the 
work  of  disarming  them  had  been  very 
thoroughly  carried  out  by  the  red 
guard. 

The  discontent  of  the  women  was 
met  by  the  government  in  the  holding 
of  twelve  mass  meetings  especially 
for  women  at  which  Bela  Kun  and  the 
other  commissars  explained  the  situa- 
tion. The  speakers  stated  that,  under 
the  old  government,  the  proletarians 
had  never  had  enough  to  eat,  but  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Entente  blockade,  Hun- 
gary was  now  better  fed  than  any 
country  in  central  Europe.  It  was 
only  a question  of  fuel  for  the  engines 
that  brought  the  food  to  the  cities 
and  of  forcing  the  peasants  to  release 
that  food  by  threat  of  denying  them 
agricultural  implements  and  other 
necessities  for  the  harvest.  Com- 
missar Hamburger  of  the  agricultural 
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department  told  the  women  that  al- 
ready twelve  million  acres  of  unpro- 
ductive land  was  under  cultivation  by 
the  cooperative  societies  and  that  vil- 
lage selling  centers  were  also  being 
organized  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  food  to  the  cities. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Budapest  Sov- 
iet the  Food  Commissar  reproved  the 
shouts  from  the  members  to  the  ef- 
fect that  food  was  not  being  distrib- 
uted adequately,  by  stating  that  the 
proletarians  were  doing  as  much 
smuggling  of  food  from  the  country 
as  the  bourgeois  were  and  that  they 
must  not  expect  the  government  to 
accomplish  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  namely,  the  immediate 
control  of  an  adequate  food  supply. 
Upon  his  statement  that  he  had  been 
working  in  the  Socialist  movement 
for  twenty-five  years  many  of  the 
young  soldier  members  shouted,  “That 
is  long  enough  to  make  you  a bour- 
geois.” The  twenty  women  members 
of  the  Soviet  took  little  part  in  the 
shouts  of  protest  coming  from  the 
soldier  element  among  the  members, 
65  per  cent  of  whom  were  proleta- 
rians. The  mere  fact  that  women 
were  members  of  the  Soviet  was  a 
revolution  in  itself  for  Hungary.  Bela 
Kun  told  me  that  women  had  taken 
a very  conspicuous  and  laudable  part 
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in  the  second  revolution.  Although 
the  feminists  and  women  suffragists  ♦ 

were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  revo- 
lution they  did  little  to  frustrate  it 
and  the  bourgeois  pacifists,  especially 
the  women,  had  been  effective  in  keep-  '' 

ing  the  revolution  bloodless.  There 
were  no  women  commissars,  but  many 
women  were  the  heads  of  departments 
especially  under  the  Commissar  of 
Education. 

I had  a meeting  with  twenty  women 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
and  for  three  or  four  hours  they  told 
me  of  their  work  for  the  revolution.  « 

Nearly  everyone  of  these  women  had 
opposed  the  war  and  most  of  them 
had  been  in  prison  for  their  opposi- 
tion. They  were  glad  to  be  able  to  • 

tell  me  that  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
had  already  been  established  under 
Bela  Kun’s  regime  and  that  such  wo- 
men’s organizations  as  the  Union  of 
Domestic  Employes  had  become  so 
strong  that  the  weekly  paper,  the 
Woman  Worker,  had  a circulation  of 
several  hundred  thousand  copies. 

These  women  were  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  never  be  any  separate 
women’s  movement,  but  that  the  wo-  , 

men  should  find  their  places  in  the 
men’s  organizations.  One  of  these 
women  leaders  told  me  that  whether 
this  particular  government  lasted  or  f 
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not  the  seed  of  communism  was  sure 
to  take  root  in  Hungary.  Whether  the 
Entente  succeeded  in  starving  the 
Hungarians  or  not  this  young  woman 
predicted  that  once  the  workers  of 
Hungary  had  the  vision  of  what  com- 
munism could  accomplish  in  a few 
months  that  vision  would  be  their 
standard  in  judging  any  future  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  foreign  bayonets. 
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months  lived  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Today  this  wretched  country 
lives  again  in  the  feudal  age. 

The  indictments  which  Allied  prop- 
aganda used  to  draw  against  our  vari- 
ous enemies  during  the  war  were  all 
of  them  violent  exaggerations.  The 
old  regime  in  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Germany  had  its  many  good  points. 
When  the  old  Magyar  ruliiig  class  was 
denounced,  however,  it  was  difficult 
to  exaggerate.  It  was,  outside  Russia, 
at  once  the  most  oppressive  and  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  old  world  tyran- 
nies. 

It  is  this  class  which  the  Allies  have 
replaced  in  power  in  Budapest.  They 
had  a chance  in  the  first  five  months 
after  the  Armistice  of  confirming  an 
honest  experiment  in  advanced  Lib- 
eralism. Karolyi,  who  established 
the  democratic  republic,  was  a man 
of  patent  honesty  and  rare  courage. 
His  record  wasi  one  of  incessant  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  ruling  class.  He  had 
fought  them  as  war-makers  and  he 
had  fought  them  as  oligarchs.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  Entente,  and  the 
outspoken  critic  of  the  old  German  al- 
liance. Him  the  Entente  destroyed  by 
the  continued  blockade,  and  by  note 
after  note  which  threatened  the  whole 
economic  existence  of  Hungary.  Next 
by  hurling  the  Rumanians  upon  them, 


Hungary’s  White  Terror 

BY  H.  N.  BRAILSFORD 

[You  have  had  ladled  out  to  you  a 
sickening  plethora  of  atrocity  stories 
within  the  past  five  years.  You  have 
noticed,  too,  that  practically  all  of  these 
stories  have  been  accounts  of  atrocities 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
revolutionists  (since  the  armistice  de- 
stroyed the  vogue  of  German  atrocities). 
Scarcely  any  mention  has  been  made  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  European 
reactionaries — the  counter-revolutionists 
— yet  these  atrocities  have  exceeded  by 
far  anything  that  has  even  been  charged 
against  the  revolutionists.  Here  is  an 
account  of  the  “white  terror”  in  Hungary 
written  by  H.  N.  Brailsford,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  journalists,  which 
will  open  your  eyes  to  the  true  state  of 
things  abroad.  The  article  was  origii- 
nally  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Herald:  ] 


There  are  countries  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  which  seem  to  be  des- 
tined to  escape  the  nineteenth  century 
altogether.  They  swing  between  the 
eighteenth  and  the  twentieth;  they 
are  either  feudal  or  Socialist.  The 
middle  term  of  Liberalism,  with  its 
tolerance  and  its  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, is  forbidden  by  their  social 
structure.  Hungary  for  four  brief 
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the  Entente  destroyed  the  work  of  the 
Hungarian  Socialists  and  Communists 
who  succeeded  Karolyi.  It  watched 
these  barbarians  at  their  work  of  de- 
struction, while  they  looted  the  coun- 
try from  end  to  end,  and  carried  off 
machines  and  railway  stock,  cattle 
and  harvest.  It  next  presided  over 
the  creation  of  a “White”  government, 
which  is  still  in  power. 

It  is  true  that  something  was  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  Hapsburg 
Archduke  Joseph  was  excluded  from 
the  throne,  to  which  he  aspired  for 
himself  or  for  his  family.  The  Pre- 
mier Friedrich  was  induced  to  step 
do"wn  to  another  ministerial  office.  Two 
very  minor  trade  union  officials  were 
given  equally  minor  posts  in  the  Min- 
istry, after  much  insistence  by  the 
British  Commissioner,  Sir  George 
Clerk.  This  camouflage  left  the  Cabi- 
net what  it  had  always  been — a gov- 
ernment with  an  open  program  of 
royalism,  reaction,  and  militarism. 
The  new  Premier,  Huszar,  and  the 
military  commander,  Horthy,  have 
publicly  declared  for  the  monarchy, 
and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  historic  Crown  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
Using  the  traditional  phrases  about 
the  four  rivers  and  the  four  hills, 
which  every  Magyar  understands. 
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they  have  taken  their  oath,  in  effect, 
to  restore  Magyar  rule  over  the  lib- 
erated nationalities.  That  means  a 
program  of  war  and  intrigue  abroad. 

At  home  their  Ministry,  as  its  com- 
position clearly  shows,  represents  the 
alliance  of  finance,  landlordism,  and 
the  Church.  They  call  themselves 
“Christians,”  which  means  that  they 
persecute  Jews. 

One  of  their  first  acts,  when  they 
entered  Budapest,  was  to  purge  the 
library  of  the  university  of  all  books 
’which  take  a modern  view  of  social 
questions.  Fifteen  thousand  volumes 
were  solemnly  burned  in  its  courtyard. 
They  have  expelled  professors  who 
were  suspect  of  advanced  opinions, 
and  in  the  schools  also  a similar  clear- 
ance has  been  made.  Their  censor- 
ship fetters  the  press.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a promise  to  hold  elections. 
Under  a reign  of  terror,  which  allows 
no  Socialist,  no  Jew,  and,  I think  one 
may  add,  no  Liberal  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  the  result  of  the  elections 
need  not  interest  us.  Elections  in 
Hungary  always  were  “made”  by  the 
party  in  power. 

All  this  is  not  the  worst.  From  ex- 
cesses of  this  kind  a country  may  re- 
cover while  better  men  still  live.  The 
“whites”  have  set  themselves,  how- 
ever, not  merely  to  silence  their  oppo- 
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nents  by  intimidation,  but  to  elimi- 
nate them  by  massacre. 

The  facts  at  last  are  leaking  out 
by  way  of  Vienna.  I have  before  me 
a copy  of  the  Arbiter  Zeitung  foi 
December  17,  which  gives  ample  de- 
tails about  one  series  of  these  out- 
rages, which  happened  in  the  country 
town  of  Kecskemet.  It  prints  in  full 
(three  broad  columns  of  small  type) 
the  report  of  the  chief  judicial  official 
of  the  district,  whose  task  is  to  ex- 
plain how  the  corpses  of  sixty-two 
men  came  to  be  found  in  a neighbor- 
ing wood,  some  still  hanging  from  the 
trees.  This  official,  among  his  other 
duties,  was  the  sheriff  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  county  gaol.  They  were  suspected 
of  Communism,  and  some  of  them 
were  men  of  education — journalists 
and  professors.  He  relates  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  two  young  officers 
belonging  to  “white”  forces  to  take 
over  the  gaol  from  his  own  charge. 
He  refused  to  allow  this.  The  officers 
renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  control 
of  the  gaol,  producing  warrants  from 
the  higher  military  authorities.  At 
length  they  succeeded,  and  the  sheriff 
found  them  there  engaged  in  beating 
his  prisoners.  He  went  to  Budapest 
to  complain.  When  he  returned  he 
found  that  his  prisoners,  after  being 
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flogged  with  whips  made  of  wire,  had 
been  carried  off.  They  met  their  fate 
in  the  wood.  The  disappearances  of 
individuals  also  frequently  occurred, 
and  the  sheriff  gives  names,  dates, 
and  some  of  them  were  robbed  as  well 
as  murdered. 

The  gravity  of  this  narrative  is  that 
it  proves  that  a regular  “white”  ter- 
roristic gang  was  at  work  under  two 
commissioned  officers;  that  it  was  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  supreme  military 
command,  and  that  the  authorities  in 
Budapest  failed  in  spite  of  ample  and 
frequent  warnings  from  a high  civil 
official  to  stop  its  activities.  The  mas- 
sacre of  sixty-two  untried  men,  aggra- 
vated by  torture,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  individual  murders,  lies  at 
its  door. 

This  is  one  case  only.  The  Arbeiter 
Zeitung  goes  on  to  mention  others — 
here  twenty-six,  there  twenty-four 
murders.  In  the  little  country  town 
of  Kaposvar,  which  I visited  last 
April,  five  leading  Socialists,  among 
them  a man  of  evident  moderation  and 
ability,  who  had  been  my  host,  were 
dragged  from  gaol  and  murdered  by 
“white”  officers.  There  was  a small 
group  of  wild  extremists  among  the 
Communists  who  may  have  commit- 
ted excesses.  It  is  not  these  who  suf- 
fer. The  victims  are  mostly  Social 
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Democrats,  especially  doctors,  teach- 
ers, and  journalists,  whose  intelligence 
and  constructive  ability  was  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  revolution.  In  all 
the  Arbeiter  Zeitung  reckons  that 
5,000  have  already  been  slaughtered. 
That  is  an  estimate,  of  course,  but 
this  very  able  Socialist  paper  has  no 
Communist  inclinations,  and  would  not 
wilfully  exaggerate. 

Meanwhile,  in  Budapest  itself,  the 
formal  legal  process  of  vengeance 
goes  on.  I have  a number  of  the 
“Pester  Lloyd”  which  reports  some 
of  the  sentences.  The  plan  is  always 
the  same.  Anyone  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Bela  Kun’s  administration 
is  held  to  be  legally  responaible  for 
the  fines,  imprisonments,  or  capital 
sentences  which  it  imposed,  includ- 
ing young  men  who  were  merely 
clerks. 


Dr.  Eugen  Laszlo,  aged  41,  advo- 
cate, is,  for  example,  condemned  to 
death  for  murder  in  three  cases,  as 
“instigator,”  because  he  was  “present 
and  nodded  assent,”  when  the  judge 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  ap- 
pointed. That  judge  passed  some  cap- 
ital sentences,  therefore.  Dr.  Laszlo  is 
constructively  guilty  of  murder.  Or 
take  this  case:  I translate  the  sen- 
tence literally: 

Otto  Korvin-Klein,  aged  25,  bank 
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employe,  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
murder  as  instigator  in  three  cases, 
since  as  an  official  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public, he  contributed  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Dr.  John  Stenczel  and  his 
associates  in  the  counter-revolution 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  unlawful  au- 
thority of  the  Communists,  inasmuch 
as  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
and,  further,  in  the  presence  of  the 
condemned  men  conversed  with  Alex- 
ander Kramer  concerning  the  details 
of  the  execution,  and  thus  through  his 
intervention  and  his  behavior 
strengthened  the  murderers  in  their 
premeditated  crime. 

In  other  words,  any  capital  sen- 
tence passed  by  a revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  “murder,”  and  anyone  who, 
however  remotely,  countenanced  these 
tribunals  was  a “murderer.”  This 
pedantic  parody  of  justice  strikes  me 
in  its  cold-blooded  cruelty  as  a worse 
crime  than  the  massacres.  Five-and- 
twenty  of  these  sentences  have  already 
been  carried  out.  The  executions  are 
in  public,  and  tickets  are  distributed 
for  the  show.  Korvin  has  already 
been  hanged,  though  his  friends  as- 
sert that  he  was  an  idealist  who  in 
fact  worked  hard  to  frustrate  the  small 
terroristic  group  during  the  revolu- 
tion. There  are  hundreds  more  await- 
ing “trial,”  and  other  hundreds  who 
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cannot  be  accused  of  any  “crime”  are 
interned  in  a ruined  barracks  without 
windows,  awaiting  death  by  hunger 
and  cold. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  a govern- 
ment which  we  have  singled  out  for 
“recognition.”  It  lives  on  our  coun- 
tenance and  support.  It  is  composed 
not  merely  of  arch-reactionaries,  but 
of  men  who  before  and  during  the  war 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Pro-Prussian 
militarist  party.  It  is  now  engaged, 
by  dismissals,  internments,  massacres, 
and  executions,  in  rooting  out  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Hungarian  enlightenment, 
who  might  one  day  have  lifted  their 
country  out  of  this  night  of  reaction. 
The  15,000  books  can  be  replaced.  One 
cannot  today  destroy  civilization,  as 
the  Arabs  did,  by  burning  a library. 

The  dead  men  cannot  be  restored. 
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A Priest  of  the  People 

“Good  people,  things  will  never  be 
well  in  England  so  long  as  goods  be 
not  in  common  and  so  long  as  there  be 
villeins  (common  laborers)  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

“By  what  right  are  they  whom  we 
call  lords  greater  folks  than  we?  On 
what  ground  have  they  deserved  it? 
Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage? 

“If  we  all  came  of  the  same  father 
and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how 
can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are 
better  than  we  if  it  be  not  that  they 
make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil 
what  they  spend  in  their  pride? 

“They  are  clothed  in  velvet  and 
warm  in  their  furs  and  ermines  while 
we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have 
wine  and  spices  and  fair  bread,  while 
we  oat  cake  and  straw  and  water  to 
drink. 

“They  have  leisure  and  fine  houses; 
we  have  pain  and  labor,  the  rain  and 
the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is 
of  us  and  our  toil  that  these  men  hold 
their  state.” 

This  severe  delineation  of  the  stark 
contrast  between  classes  is  not  writ- 
ten by  a labor  agitator  of  the  present 
day.  The  words  came  from  the  lips 
of  John  Ball,  an  obscure  priest  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  common  people  of  his 
time  and  boldly  led  an  uprising:  of  the 
serfs  in  England. 

It  is  this  heroic  figure  of  a priest, 
of  whom  ordinary  history  gives  us  but 
dim  unsatisfactory  outlines,  that  Wil- 
liam Morris,  the  celebrated  English 
poet,  artist  and  Socialist,  makes  life- 
like and  beautiful  in  that  splendid 
story,  “The  Dream  of  John  Ball,” 
which  is  in  the  language  of  prose  but 
with,  the  spirit  of  poetry,  rarely  and 
richly  imaged,  in  every  line. 

This  story  by  Morris  is  remarkable 
if  but  for  one  thing — that  it  so  clearly 
depicts  the  life  of  that  old  English 
period,  reproducing  before  your  mind’s 
eye  the  unique  architecture  of  the 
period,  the  manner  in  which  the  fields 
lay  and  were  cultivated,  the  fashions 
of  dress  and  speech  and  social  inter- 
course. It  has  that  realism  of  at- 
mosphere that  is  so  essential  to  art 
in  story-telling. 

The  beginnings  of  the  rise  of  the 
“villeins”  are  swiftly  yet  sufficiently 
glimpsed  through  the  pen  pictures  of 
Morris.  John  Ball  has  been  put  into 
jail,  for  the  honest,  valiant  priest 
could  not  keep  from  speaking  up  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  around 
hirn.  He  could  easily  have  kept  out 
of  jail;  yes,  and  he  knew  it,  and  Morris 
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puts  theee  fine  words  of  explanation 
in  his  mouth: 

“Forseeth,  hadst  thou  kept  thy 
tongue  lietween  thy  teeth  thou  might- 
est  have  been  something,  if  it  had 
been  but  a parson  of  a town,  and  com- 
fortable to  many  a poor  man;  and 
then  mightest  thou  have  clad  here 
and  there  the  naked  back,  and  filled 
the  empty  belly,  and  holpen  many, 
and  men  would  have  spoken  well  of 
thee,  and  of  thyself  thou  hadst  thought 
well;  and  all  this  hast  thou  lost  for 
lack  of  a word  here  and  there  to  some 
great  man,  and  a little  winking  of  the 
eyes  amidst  murder  and  untrth.  ...” 

But  a mere  sop  of  charity  at  the 
expense  of  the  grand  aims  of  justice 
could  not  appease  the  stern  social  con- 
science of  John  Ball.  Like  some  noble 
preachers  of  the  present  day,  John 
Ball  could  not  hold  his  tongue  while 
there  were  evils  that  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced. “Yea,  forsooth,  once  again 
I saw  as  of  old,  the  great  treading 
down  the  little,  and  the  strong  beat- 
ing down  the  weak,  and  cruel  men 
fearing  not,  and  kind  men  daring  not, 
and  wise  men  caring  not;  and  the 
saints  in  heaven  forbearing  and  yet 
bidding  me  not  to  forbear.  . . .’’Is 
not  this  wonderful  poetry  of  express- 
sion  ? The  whole  of  the  speech  of  John 
Ball  in  this  story  is  in  the  same  noble, 
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poetic  vein. 

Directly  after  John  Ball  has  left 
off  addressing  the  crowd  of  country 
folk,  comes  news  that  soldiers  are 
coming;  the  men  of  the  village  go 
out  to  meet  them,  and  there  ensues 
an  earnest  fight,  with  the  villagers 
coming  off  victorious.  The  struggle 
for  liberty  is  on,  the  first  blood  has 
been  spilt  in  its  name.  The  next  day 
John  Ball  will  lead  them  on  to  Lon- 
don, right  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
King  himself. 

And  then  comes  the  midnight  tryst 
between  John  Ball  and  the  stranger, 
and  one  of  the  strangest  conversa- 
tions ever  recorded  between  the  cov- 
ers of  a book.  Here  is  where  Morris 
gets  in  his  final  telling  strokes  of 
good  old  Socialist  propaganda,  clothed 
in  an  unique  and  irresistible  form. 
The  stranger,  with  luminous  phrases, 
draws  for  the  bewildered  priest  a suc- 
cession of  swift  pictures  of  the  future 
development  of  society  and  of  indus- 
try, of  the  new  slavery  and  the  new 
struggle  for  liberty  that  must  come 
after  this  old  slavery  that  John  Ball 
is  fighting  has  been  successfully  over- 
thrown. 

John  Ball’s  simple,  naive  comments 
upon  capitalism  are  delightfully  pat. 
He  simply  cannot  understand  how  men 
would  still  live  in  poverty  in  an  age 
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of  great  machines  which  produced 
abundance.  It  is  necessary  to  pa- 
tiently explain  to  him  how  men  can 
be  free  in  many  things  and  yet  slaves 
in  the  most  essential  thing,  slaves 
where  their  labor  is  concerned.  With 
the  passing  of  serfdom,  surely  the 
world  will  rapidly  progress  toward 
freedom!  “Hard  it  is,”  says  William 
Morris,  “for  the  old  world  to  see  the 
new.”  So  it  was  with  John  Ball,  yet 
he  finally  sees  it  in  this  new  story. 
And  the  man  who  lives  in  this  world 
today  ^ without  understanding  it — as 
essentially  ignorant  of  its  workings  as 
was  John  Ball-^ — will  see  it  as  a new 
revelation  even  as  did  John  Ball,  when 
he  reads  “The  Dream  of  John  Ball,” 
with  its  clear,  moving  message  of  So- 
cialism. He  will  be  inspired  with  the 
vision  of  John  Ball: 

“Yea,”  said  he,  “then  shall  those 
that  labor  become  strong  and  stronger, 
and  so  soon  shall  it  come  about  that 
all  men  shall  work  and  none  make  to 
work,  and  so  shall  none  be  robbed, 
and  at  last  shall  all  men  labour  and 
live  and  be  happy.  ...” 
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